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SELECT TALES. 

“ Authentic History, is like a glass, 
Through which the rays of light directly pass, 

Ja straight dull lines, which litte warmth impart, 
But Fiction, like a convex lens, displays, 

In one bright focus, all those scattered rays, } 
Which glow and UJaze—illume and warm the heart.” | 


~ & From race Lirenany Curoniccre. | 
tHE RENEGADE. 
The sack of the city had commenced. The} 
fire darted from a hundred roofs; the crash of | 
broken bars and bolts rang through the blood-| 
‘stained streets of the long-peacefui mother of} 
the arts. Barbarians of gigantic stature, their) 
hair flowing wildly on their shoulders, and| 
wielding spears of prodigious leugth, with 
fierce gestures and dissonant cries, trampled 
the yenerabie hails of the Areopagus, and vio 
lated the holy stillaess of the Parthenon. Eve- 
Ty outlet and aveaue was choked with a terror- 
strickeo crowd flying from the conquerors, who 
satiate with carnage, now abandoned them-} 
selves to rapine and excess, The Goths were | 
now in Athens. 
- Ilderic, one of the bravest of the Heruli,} 
and the Gotuic army could boast no tribe more 
Valiant, led a band of his companions to plunder 
a spacious and noble looking mansion. It was! 
already deseried by its inmates. The spotlers 
passed from rooin to room, pausing at lines to 
gather the rich stuffs, and vessels of gold and} 
‘silver, by which the apartments were adorned. | 
Bat lideric, whocared little about wealth, soon 
outstripped his comrades*in search of a prize 
more suited to his tastes After a long uusuc 
cessful survey, he discovered a smali dvor near- 
ly Conceaied behind some hangings, and throw 
‘ing it violently open, perceived the figure of a 
young girl with clasped hands, and paliid fate, 
kneeling before a crucifix. At the noises of 
his enivrance she arose aud stood-befure fim. 
He had expected shrieks and supplications, 
but she uitered not a sound. The calin majes- 
ty ofher air, the holy resignation of her counte- 
Dance, awed the soul of the barbarian, and he 
endeavoured by signs, to intimate that he in- 
tended her no lajury or insuli, and when she 
Motioned him away, Sought to express his in- 
Clination to protect her from the violence of 
his couotryiicn. Hderic tad seen men meet 
dangercaiimly, but this sublime and martyr- 
like deportment in @ woman, was so strange 
and novel as to affect himin a manner that 
aused wouder at hisewno emotions. "At the 
sympioms of his pily,the poor girl's maoner 
became less firm, and bursting into tears, she 
threw herself at ihe feet of the relenting Goth. 
He renewed is mute offers of protection, and 
accompanying her down a ptivate stairease, 
‘followe', vader her guidance, a silent and re- 
Spectiul guard, to an obscure house in the sub 

















urbs, where the poor inhabitants came forth 
with joy fo offer her shelter and concealment. 
Around this humble dwelling, marvelling at 
his own weakness, and favoured only by an 
occasional kind glance, or grateful smile from 
her whom he had rescued, Ilderic maiotained 
an anxious watch, while the conquering troops 
still ravaged the wide city; and after the work 
of devastation was complete, without purpose 
or reason for his stay; desiring he knew not 
what, and loathing his comrades’s society, he 
kuew not why; though the Gothic fleet set 
sail from the Pireaus, Ilderic remained in 
Atbens. 

It was, in truth, the height ofrashness and 
folly for one of the detested Goths to expose 
himself to the revenge ofa ruined people just 
returning to their desolated homes; and the 
young warrior must certainly have perished 
had not the maiden, now secure from further 
evils, enjoined her faithful hosts to afford him 
a retreat fora few weeks, During this peri- 
od, he assumed the Athenian garb and manner, 
and soon acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
Greek language to understand the tale of her, 
who had now in turo preserved the life of her 
preserver. 

Charitea, that was her name, had dwelt an 
orphan with ove only brother. Having adopted 
the Christian faith, they possessed but few 
friends of their own rank, and leda lonely but 
contented life until the arrival of the invaders 
on the shores of Attica. On that fatal day, 
her brother, as she believed, fell in the defence 
of his native city; herattendants fled at the 
sound of the first onset, and, hopeless of escape 
by earthly means, she was engaged in implor- 
ing the divine succour at the moment Ideri¢ 
burst on her retseat. 

This narrative, though brief, was not con 
cluded tillafier many interviews. It was im 
possible for Charitea to refuse meeting the 
defender of her life and bonour, ‘The remem- 
brance, too, that, for hersake he had sacrificed 
fortune, friends, and military glory, could not 
but mediate strongly in his favour, and the ex- 
traordinary persoual beauty of the young Goth 
was, perhaps, not entirely without its isflueuce. 
Ilderic, meantime, became daily more ena- 
moured and more hopeless. The religious ep- 
thusiasm of Charitea, for hers was the Chris- 
tianity ofthe third century, mingling with and 
controlling every action of-her life, her ivotty 
and fervent imagination, and the rics eloquence 
in which at times she gave ulterance to her 
feelings, all conspired to nurture in his heart 
a sefiliment of reverential awe, aud had he 
not felt a secret conviction that he was not 
quite indifierent to ber, be would have leit 
Athens and endeavoured to forget bis leve. As 
it was, months passed before he ventured to 
reveal it tothe object, aud when he did, it was 
so huinbly and so despariagly, that the maiden 














could not but express the rejection she antici- 
pated in the most gentle terms. ‘You are not 
a Christian, and she sizhed. ‘AndifI werea 
Chiistian, Charitea? The blush and smile that 
were her only answer, might have encquraged 
the most timid lover. What marvel then, if, 
under the guidance of so lovely and zealous an 
instructress, Ilderic speedily abandoned the 
rude traditions of his forefathe:s, and became 
a conscientious believer in the pure and sim- 
ple tenets of the Christian faith. Love had no 
share in his conversion; at least they both said 
and thought so; andif they deceived them- 
selves, the harshest moralist could bave smil- 
edat the delusion. Charitea, too, to place her 
lover’s sincerity beyond a doubt, forbade all 
mention of their union, until a year’s proba- 
tion had proved the constancy of his religious 
chance. 

Other considerations, however, soon came 
to trouble their felicity. The small quantity of 
gold and jewels which the maiden had saved 
in her escape was gradually disappearing. In 
the place of her mansion, the Goths had left 
only a heap of ruins; and she learned that the 
vineyards and olive-groves which had formed 
the chief portion of her brotber’s wealth were 
utterly wasted and destroyed. With the pros- 
pect of total destitution, Ilderic, unskilled in 
any trade but war, could devise no remedy for 
the evil. Butat the moment when they were 
reduced totheir last piece of gold, and even 
Charitea’s confidence in divine aid failed to 
snpport her cheerfulness, the news reached 
Athens that Naulobatus, the chief of the Heru- 
li, after ravaging the whole western coast of 
Greece, had accepted av honourable capitula- 
tion, and entered, with all his band, into the 
service of the Emperor Gallicnus. To secure 
a passage to Brundusinm, by the first tiremen 
for himse!f and his mistress, was the young 
Goth’s next care. He described to her the 
certainty of his obtaining a high and powerful 
situation among bis comrades, of whom he had 
beture been one of the most eminent leaders; 
and although ber religious feelings caused her 
to disapprove of his resuming the military pro- 
fession, yet, in a case of such extremity, she 
was compelled to aequicsce, and consented to 
accompany him to Rome. 

Among the companions of their voyage to 
Italy was an Asiatic Greck, by name Deme- 
triades. Tue acknowledged favourite of Galli- 
enus, the ready minister to each new whim or 
fancy of that licentious and incorstant prince, 
he was of course treated by his fellow-passen- 
gers with that deference men are wont to 
manifest toward those whom kings delight to 
honour, and, equally of course, he received 
their homage with contemptuous indifference. 
Towards Iideric and Charitea his manner was, 
however, more conciliating. Seemingly inte~ 
resied by their appearance and behaviour, he 
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treated them with a kindness and a familiarity 
that completely won the heart of the inexperi- 
enced Goth, and induced him, ere their voyage 
was completed, to confide the whole of his 
eventful history to the ears of the great man. 
Charitea, iadeed, appeared less charmed by the 
condescension of their new friend, and though 
his discourse was in the highest degree lively 
and amusing, often preferred the solitude of the 
cabin to the attractions of his society. This 
I\deric was disposed mainly to attribute to her 
religious ascetism: and he now, for the first 
time began to perceive and to lament the very 
large portion of time which she consumed in 
pious exercises: As he paced the deck alone 
at evening, enjoying the refreshing coolness af- 
ter the heat of the long cloudless summer day, 
he now and then sighed that she should think it 


Goth, whose circumstances admitted not delay, 
though he had > still a secret confidence in the 
promise of Demetriades to procure him a sta- 
tion about the Emperor’s person. Weeks, 
however, passed away. andhe heard nothing 
from that accomplished Greek. The duties of 
his military command were important, and he 
engaged in them with an ardour that left little 
time for love; he sometimes passed whole days 
without a glimpse of Charitea’ But, during 
his hasty and unfrequent visits, he could not 
but remark agrowing despondency in her 





manner, for which he vainly asked or imagined 
areason. Visiting her one day at a rather 


of the most alarming agitation. 


this longer. Day after day I have come here, 





a duty, at such an hour, to immure herself be- 
low in the performance of acts of devotion. On 
one occasion, stealing down with the design of 
beguiling her from her employment, his ear 
caught the following strains, uttered in a low 
whispering voice: 


| hoping to be met with smiles and words of love, 


it be my coming that afflicts you? Ifso, I ask 
but caudour. Say so, and Hderic, the Goth— 
he who once so loved you that he forgot the 





‘Time was this heart throbbed on, serene and 
lonely, 
Unscathed by passion, and unvexed by care, 
Or, like Bethsaida’s fountain, troubled only 
By holy things descending calmly there. 


Mine was a love, but not to mortals given, 
A pride, but not in charms ef form or face,— 
A spotless love, that panted sitll for heaven, 
A’ sacred pride that there should be my 
place. , 


As some lone fountain in whose streams scft 
playing 
Nought ere was mirrored save the pure calin 
sky, 
Till one, by chance, the glades around survey- 
ing 
eS? 


There came, and traced his image wander- | 


ing by. 


So slept my spirit, from the world divided, 
Till o’er its depths his glorious shadow came, 
Feelings ne’er known before, or long subsided, 
Wakcening and kindling to delicious fame. 


7 
rd! 


Teach me, oh Lord! if this be sinful pleasure 
If love like this, unmect, unholy be; 

Yet from my heart lil tear its fondest treasure, 
And give the tortured remnant all to thee.”’ 


Already, thought Ilderic, as he silently with- 
drew,—already she repents of having loved 
me. The remainder of their voyage was un- 
marked by any incident; and, on their arrival 


at Brundusiu™, they tool leave of the rest of 





the passengers, not without a promise from 
Demetriades that he would take an carly on- 
portunity of recommending the young Got! - 
the notice of his master, and procuring him a 
place of ranks in the fmperial Guard. — 

The travellers beheld Rome for the Cr si time 





with more of wonder than delight; Rome, « 
tined little longer to be the harbour of imperial 
greatness, in all the bloated and unhes!thy 
grandeur of its latter days; glittering with 
gorgeous palaces and temples, and swarming 
with a countless population, idle, dissolute, 
and destitute alike of one spark of virtue or 
of valour. Having procured a resting-place 
for Charitea, the frst care of Ilderic was-to 
seek his old commander, Naulobatus. The 
honest chieftain received him with a courteous 
welcome, and forthwith offered him a place of 
importance in the cohorts of the Heruli. This 
was joyfully accepted on the part of the young 


bright pre.?nce; he who so loves vou, that he 


| ly sacrificed to dry those tears, will for ever 
j free you from his loathed society. Yes, Chari- 
| tea, 1 will return to the wild camps and lonely 


j lasting; and our women truer, though less 
fair thanthou. It was but a fool’s part to 
j dream that the rude uulettered Goth would 
long continue to be dear to the refined Athe- 
| nian maid.’ 
‘Spare me, Ilderic,” she exclaimed, with 

fresh access of grie!; ‘spare me these unjust 
j upbraidings. I love you, still shall love you ev- 
fer, truly, fondly, firmly. You shall know all 
i then. Itstall be told; promise but fyrtitude and 
| patience. Demetriades—you start; [ know you 
'saw not or suspected, in our voyage from 
| Athens, how Iwas treated by that man. 1 
was at first offended only by his look and man- 
ner, and I might have believed that I mistook 
their meaning, had not he placed my suspicions 
beyond a doubt on the twoor three occasions 
which he found of addressing me alone. His 


very days after our arrival, he discovered this 
obscure retreat. Since then he has never 
ceased to persecute me with his infamous of- 
fers; yetl fear to tell you, well kaowing the 
wretch’s power and your temper’s violence. 
This day he has been here, and threatens, if | 
still delay compliance with his wishes, to tear 
me hence by torce, and b 
or death. 

‘By Odin!’ cried the Goth, drawing his tall 
form to its full height, 
hands above his lea: 
| iny dagger to the | iltin 








| and respectful reply. 


spies must have watched us to Rome, for, a} 





eee ERTS cay 
the apartments of Demetriades, he was refused 


admittance by the guards. The distracteg 
youth then remembered the generous Naul, 
batus. Naulobatus, thought he, both can ang 
willassist me, and he hurried to the abode of 
the chief of the Heruli. The ‘warrior was 
startled by his wilddemeanour, and hea: 

with true commisseration, the story of his 
wrongs. But when he mentioned the name of 
the suspected ravisher.—‘W hat, Demetriades! 
exclaimed the chief, ‘the inventor of the new 
sauce, the importer of another species of rosg 
from Syria, he whom the Emperor would be 
glad to make a god of! I fear thy case is deg. 


earlier hour than usual, he found herin astate | perate. But, courage, my poor Iideric, I will 


[ |straight to Gallienus. 
‘Charitea,’ said the Goth, ‘1 cannot bear] much regard meas a Roman and a Consul, | 


Though be may not 


doubt not he will listen with attention to the 
remonstances of the leader of the Goths.” He 


and I find you often weeping, always sad. Can | hastily assumed his costume of chief magis. 
|} trate, and departed. The result of his inter. 


cession Was a summons to Ikieric lo appear 


| the next day before the Emperor. 
joys of conquestand the ties of kindred, so| 
that he might but breathe and move in your} luxurious form, reclined the son of the unfor. 
| tunate 
would count (hese, aud more than these, clheap-| strange objects, indicating the various occy. 
|pations of his lively but unprofitable genius, 
| On a table covered with scrawis of his original 
|compositions, lay spread before hima manu. 
forests of my barbarous countrymen, where | 
our pleasures, though less polished, are more} by a basket of rare flowers, and on the other 
| by some utensils for culinary experiments, 


On a couch of the softest texture and most 


Valerian. He was surrounded 


by 


script of Plato{s Republie, flanked on one side 


Two individuals, totally dissimilar in appear. 
ance, stoed near, as he by turns addressed 


‘them; the one was his chief cook, the other 


the philosopher Plotinus. He acknowledged 
the presence of Naulobatus, as he entered, 
with Ilderie behind him, by a slight inclination 


, of the head, and signed to the young Goth to 


approach. ‘The most worthy consul,’ he be- 
gan in a soft languid voice, thath told to us thy 


causes cf complaint; we have questioned our, 


Demetriades onthe matter, and be confesses 
to have Jaid somewhat hasty hands upon thy 
girl, Ilderic hastened to make a te:nperate 
‘Silence,’ said the Em- 
peror, and continued; ‘the girl is a Christian, 
is she not? ‘We hold the same religious belief,’ 
answered Ilderic evasively. 

‘Itis well, pursued Gallienus, ‘thou hast 
learned we area friend to Christians. We have 
been told that it is owing to their prayers, in ree 
venge for the siaughter of one Cyprian, that it 
hath pleased the gods to give our dear father 


| Valerian’s neck to friend Sapor fora fvotstool. 


rig on you disgrace | 


| 


Besides, they have some faint and obseure 
notions of certain things so finely treated by 
our author here,’ laying bis hand on the man- 
uscript. ‘fla, is it pot so, Plotinus? 

‘They do, indeed, O most learned Gallienus! 


and joining his clenched | pretend to aspire to some points of resemblance 
!, ‘by Odin! IL will drive; with the divine Plato,’ replied'the philosopher. 
his detested carcase, | 


‘Well,’ pursued the tyrant, scoffingly, ‘0 


| will grind his limbs to powder,—lI will slay; most loving youth! our Demetriades consents 
him in the very presence of his haughty patron.’ | to restore thy litthe dove ,—but upon one con- 
it was some time ere Charilea could succeed | dition, for Demetriades isa Greek, and there- 


fury. 
Linn the dangerous folly cf openly assailing so 
mighty a foe, and proposed the safer means of 


in moderating his 


it was agreed that she soul! remove to another 
quarter of the city. and Iideric left her to seek 
out some retired place of refuge. The next 
day he came atan early hour to condet her 
thither, but she was gone. She had left the 
house, so said the other inmates, at the dawn 
of day, to joiu a prayer-meeting of some 
Chris#ans in the neighbourhood, but had not 
retarned. In a transport of grief and indigna- 
tion he rushed to the palace, and, inquiriag for 





She represented to| fore something superstitious,—he would wish 


to do honour to his gods by adding so worthy 
a youth to the number ofhis votaries. Thou 


intercession and entreaty. In the meantime] must become a worshipper of Jove, and we will 


give thee a place among our guards. If thou 
refusest, Demetriades shall keep thy girl, and 
we will have thee burnt; for we have not as 
yet slain one Christianin our reign, and we 
do wrong so Jong to delay imitating the exau- 
ple of our most dear father. Are not thes¢ 
fair terms, O most excellent Naulobatus? 
‘Truly, O prince!’ replled the warrior, ! 





deem them so. By Asgard, I knew not till 
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this moment that Ilderic had become a Chris- 
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inheritance of Mr. Jefferson, rendered it unn® 
cessary for him to pursue his profession as # 
means of gain, we accordingly find him before 
his twenty-fifth year, an active member of the 
Legislature of his own state; where his vivid 
conceptions, active habits, and facility to busi- 
ness recoramended te the observing as one 
fitted to the exigencies of the times. After 
preparing several papers of a public nature, 
Mr. Jefferson was translated from the hall of 
the Legislature of Virginia, to the memorable 
Colonial Congress in Philadelphia: here those 
qualifications and talents for business, that 
distinguished him in earlier scenes, commend- 
ed to the special notice of his elders, and he 
was called upon to aid in the production of nu- 
merous papers to which rapidity and neatness 
of composition were necessary. 

To these circumstances, in connection with 
his known patriotism and ardent devotion to the 
cause of independence, was he indebted for his 
appointment to the committee for drafting a 
declaration of Independence, and subsequently 
|for being detailed as oneof the two which 
| constituted the sub-committee from that body. 

Mr. Jefferson, himself, drew up that paper, 
|which declared usa PEopLe, a nation, and 
| only verbal corrections, it 1s understood, were 





i 

tian. I cannot tell why he has thought fit to} 
abandon the old faith of his countrymen; but | 
Jhad rather see him aught than one of the | 
Christians, for they love not bold and brave} 
men.’ | 

“Ilderic, meantime, was utterly at aloss for | 
words. This sudden turn in his affairs had | 
come so unexpectedly upon him, that he need- 
“ed time to examine his feelings. [fad his own | 
Jife only been involved, natural courage, and | 
astreng sense of the injustice of such treat- 
ment, might have made him stubborn, and re- | 
solved to undergo the worst; but the idea of 
rescuing his Charitea from the clutches of the 
jicentious Greek, presented a temptation too 
strong to resist; and when Gallienus called 
again for his decision, he signified his acquies- 
cence with the terms proposed. He was led 
forth under the guidance of Naulobatus, and, 
after going through the ceremony of throwing a 
few grains on the allar of Jupiter, was enrolled 
in the Imperial Guard, and then conducted to 
the apartments provided for him. Here he saw 
Charitea. He was powerfully struck, on en- 
tering, by the resemblance which her present 
attitude bore to thatof the hour of their first 
meeting. Shestood before him now, pale, => 
calm, and majestic as then. ‘Iideric, she ex- | THOMAS JEFFERSON. made by his senior colleague, Mr’ Adams. Of 
we — = vias yale pore en The solemn events of the 4th of July, 1826, ithe value of that ceclaration to us, and of its 

ristianity—have become an infidel, a pagan; irati futur | effect upon almost every Christian nation 

answer me in one word, is it nota falsehood, a will be a source of admiration to future ages, Pp ‘ y » UD« 




















: -y have been of mournful astonishment | der Heaven, it is foreign from our present pur- 
wicked treacherous falsehood?’ as they ; ‘ ines i ji I 
‘No. Charit t is true:’ dt 4 tothe present generation. We know not that | pose to speak, those things belong to the histo- 
iter saritea, 11s true; and he groaned ears are to be shed over the loss of Adams| Tian. 
tly. 


. : and Jefferson, either on their account,or for| In 1777, &,9, Mr. Jefferson was employed 
‘Then, she exclaimed, vainly struggling to}their country. The highest wishes of their in conjunction with Wythe and Pendleton, ina 
fepress all symptoms of emotion, ‘then, Ilde- pearts they had lived to see consummated; the | revision of the laws of Virginia, and reducing 
tic, we part—part now and forever. You: nation had recorded their precepts and remem- | to order, the confusion which had arisen be- 
have renounced your God—! renounce you. bered their examples withthose of Washing- | tween the enactments of the State Legislature, 
You have broken your compact with your Sa- ton. and. except in the happir of others, | and the voluminous codes and decisions of the 
viour—I break mine with you. And for what they had lived to say, “the years have come | present government. 
have you done this? To preserve your life!— and the days drawn nigh, in which we have no In 1779, Mr. Jefferson succeeded Patrick 
to purchase a few worthless years of miserable ple wsure.”? Pursuing the course of feeling | Henry as Governor of his native State. His 
existence with countless ages of suifering!— which appears to influence every class of citi- | discharge of the duties of that office was accep- 
veyen on earth to be shunned by the good and, zens. we have sketched a few outlines of Mr. | table to the people. In1%781, he appeared as 
mcotfed at by the bad as apostate, coward, re- | Jefferson, whose name is hallowed in the hearts | the author of ‘*the Notes on Virginia,” a work 
pegade! Had you but chosen, Ilderic, the bet-| of his countrymen, by his early devotion to, of much celebrity. He wasa member of Con- 
ter part todie, how joyfully could I have shar- | (}e cause of his country, his display of vigorous \eress in 1762, at which time Virginia was pre- 
ed your death! But now we meet no more j{ajents, and his persona! sacrifices for the paring her constitution, of which he furnished 
here; and, oh! may your heart yet be touched | establishment of our independence. Thomas the preamble, the constitution itself having 
with penitence,—for there is remission even) Jeiferson, the grandfather of the subject of| been produced by George Mason. Mr. Jeffer- 
for such guilt as yours,---that we may meet) these remarks, wasa native of Virginia, who;son was in 1784, connected with Doctor 
hereafter! Farewell! I pity, 1 forgive you!’ She jest to his son, Peter Jefferson, a valuable Franklin and Mr. Adams in an important mis- 
turned and fled from his presence. fe never! estate. Peter Jefferson is known as having | sion to conclude treaties of Peace and Com- 
saw her more. been one of the Commissioners for determining | merce, between the powers of the continent. 
Some moments elapsed ere Ilderic could so|}ihe bovudary between Virginia and North; On returning home in 1789, he was made 
far collect his scattered senses as really to feel Carolina, in the year 1747. Secretary of State by Washington. In 1797, 
and understand his hopeless situation. With ‘THOMAS JEFFERSON, [of whomalike- Mr. Jefferson was elected Vice President of 
the conviction that Charitea had abandoned ness is herewith presented, which appears to the United States. As the presiding officer of 
him for ever—that there was no chance or! have beeoa taken when he was a young man,]|the Senate, he added tothe fame he had al- 
prospect of appeasing her indignation, or win-| was bora in Chesterfield county, Virgivia,! ready acquired; and his manual of parliamen- 
ning back ber love, there came overhitna tu- on the 2d day of April, Old Style, answer-|tary duties, composed at that period, is at 
P mult of wild thoughts, more akin to his old con- | ing to the 13th day of April, N.S. 1743 Mr. | this time ihe “Vane Mscum” of Legislative 
P dition than any he had felt since his first day at, Jetferson was early distinguished for a love|oficers. Mr. Jefferson was, at the second 
Athens. ‘Gone, gone for ever!’ he muttered’ of learning and a correct taste—his course of! election from Washington’s resignation, again 
tohimself; ‘and all for what?—because I saved}readings was suchas to give the happiest candidate for the office of President, as he 















a Chris 


her from dishonour; and this is Christian cha-!turn to his naturally vigorous conceptions, | had been in opposition to Mr. Adams four years 
ity! She has taught me well how to forgive|and he was remarkable ia youth for the| previously. On this occasion, Mr. Jefferson 
Hjuries. So now, revenge, revenge!’ Torush facility and excellence of his composition, as| obtained a majority of four votes, and was 
tothe apartments. of Demetriades—to strike! in riper years he rendered himself, by his sound proclaimed the third President of the United 
but one blow home to the heart, and, with the| judgment in the choice of objects of inquiry|States. Whatever may be the opinions of 
stillstreaming dagger in his band, to burst|and zealous perseverance in their pursuits. | politicians as to the merit of Mr, Jefferson’s 
' through the terrified guards, and fy from the} He followed his’ academical studies at the administration geveraliy, and many important 
precincts of the palace with a speed that mock-| College of William and Mary; where having | measures of ii have sot been recouciled to the 
ed pursuit,—this was butthe work of a mo-}given his attention fora suitable time with that | views of ali, it is conceded, we believe. by the 
Ment. The name of lideric the Goth was ney-| devotion to the cause of Jearning which his|couniry generally, thatthe purchase of Loni- 
‘@r again heard in Rome; but he may, perhaps,| riper years had only strengthened, he attained |siana and its being made to form an integral 
\ be identified under an assumed name with one| the highest honors of his Atma Marer, and part of cur country, was judicious and biehly 
Of the fiercest and most powerful of those wide-} entered immediately on the study of the law,|serviceable to the nation. Mr, Jeffersun, in 
“conquering barbarians who, a few years after,| under the celebrated George Wythe, Chancel- | }y04, was a second time made president ef the 
ok the empire to ils very centre. lor of Virginia. The extensive patrimonial ' United States. 
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When Mr. Jefferson retired frum the bigh 
duties of Chief Magistrate of our Nation, 
‘fall of years and of honours,” he gave hitnseli 
up to the indulgence aud furtherance of views 
that had long cccupied his mind—the elevation 
ofthe literary character of Virginia. The 
College of William and Mary, whether from 
local situation or want of funds, was not what 
the refined mind of Jeiferson desired ina state 
College; he therefure employed the leisure 
which an absence frum pubiie duties allowed, 
in drawing attention to the establishment of a 
University, and coaciliating the opinions of in- 
fluential individuals towards such au iustitution. 
All tie time, therefore, that the pressing calls 
of hospitality allowed, he gave to the Colieze, 
aod having gained from the Virgisia Legisia- 
ture a pledge of the demand of tuat state upon 
the general goverament towards the funds of 
the University, the moules thus claimed was 
promptly granted by Congress, and Mr. Jetfer- 
son was placed at ouce in the fruition of his 
hopes. 

Mr. Jefferson was immediately made Rector 
of the’ Virginia University, the child of his 
own efforts, and he lived long enough to see| 
that all the good which he had promised to the 
state from the school, was in the fuil course 
of being realized. 

We stop not to sum up the amount of bene- 


studies of tbe closet—hence, the latter had 
an astonishing facility in composing important 
papers, and the former was always ready to 
defend them by. arguments. Mr. Adams was 
older by nearly eight years than Mr. Jefferson, 
his acquaintanee therefure with men superior 
to that of him who was associated with him io 


others find a vast difference in the number of 
those who really patronize a paper, and those 
who think they dous sufficient honor and aid 
the circulation by merely giving their namese 
the number of papers that have been project. 
ed and issued a few numbers—within the past 
two years have been uvexampled, even in the 





almost every important act of the infant states: 


As candidates of different parties, Mr. Jef-| 


ferson and Mr. Adams may be considered as 
opponents, at least as rivals—their views of 


| United States—but after supporting a feverish 
existence for a few months have burst like the 
bubbles formed in the pool during a shower of 
jrain. The expenses attendant on a publication 





| showed that the violeace of partizansdid not! 
!extend to the leaders, and wiule rash and mis- 


particular parts of our national policy were ai | areas certain and regular as the sun rises, and 
variance; and Mr: Adams having been defeat-| unless we could, as a neighbouring editor, 
ed by the success of his rival in 18u0, it 1s not | (whether seriously or humourously as our read. 
Strange that the idea should long have existed | ers may judge,) observes “ive on the east wind 
that these zealous architects in our country’s} and be clothed by the Charitable Society,” 
erection, entertained towards each other per- | still we cannot go on unless the paper maker 
sonal hostitity. Subsequent events have fortu-| and a host of others give the'r materials and 
nately proved to the contrary: they have/ services gratuitously. 
—_—ee 
A new and greatly enlarged edition has just 


guided men were altempting to keep alive dis- appeared of Tug Anyr of INVIGORATING AND 


sentions and strife by the power of their names, 


ProLonGinG Lire, By Poop, CLorues, Arr, 


they themselves were exchanging, at every) Exercise, Wink, SLEEP, Xc.” by the late Dr. 

opportunity, felicitations on each other’s hap-| Kitehiner. The task of editorship bas been 

piness, and mutually wishiug peace and long judicieusly executed by the son of Dr. K. aided 

life. | by the correctious and copious additional mem- 
The difference in point of character, between yranda of the deceased. 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson was undoubted- | 

ly great, yet not of that kind to render it im-| 


| 





fits conferred by the author of the declaration | possible that both might be equally servicea- 
of independence, upon the country at large,| ble to their country in the discharge even of 
and particularly upon Virginia. To his labours| the same duties—and while we see them so| 
was his uative state indebted for the ameliora- frequently associated in producing events of | 
tion of her code of laws, which by allowing | signal importance, tabouring with the same! 
entails and primogeniture, admitted aristocracy | spirit of patriotism in tie heat and burthen of| 
—he laboured ardently and successfully against | their country’s troubles, sharing its highest 
the estabiished religion. All this, with his | honors, contemplating and enjoying, at the 


manifold services, will be duly remembered | 
and properly recorded by the historian of our 
country and his biographer. 

Mr. Jefferson died at his residence in Monti- 
cello, Virgiaia, possessing his faculties to the | 
last moment, and baving his Jatest hours gild- | 
ed by the sunshine of patriotic benevolence— 
he died, indeed, poor, as the world reckons 
wealth; but he left this life sensible that the 
good wishes of all America and thousands in 
the other bemisphere, who knew his worth, 
were exercised iu his behalf—he died conscious 
that his country would assume his responsibil- 
ities to his creditors and dependents—we say 
conscious, because a man of his greatness of 
mind would not surely have doubted that a 
debtso easily discharged would be neglected 
by a nalion owing him so many obligations. 

The astonishing coincidence in the death of 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson, will naturally 
lead many to an examination of their relative 
greatness, and the amount of services which 
each may have performed for his country. 
Somethiog like this we proposed to ourselves 
on arriving at this stage of the present article, 
but as we have already observed, public opinion 
has not decided upon the measures of the two 
administrations of these great men, and as it 
is not within our province to enter upon any 
discussion that would involve questions upon 
mooted points of national politics, and in an es- 
pecial manner, those relative to times of high 
party excitement, we shall content ourselves 
wit mere general observations. 

In entering upon the theatre of life Mr. 
Adams had to labour to obtain subsistence; 
Mr. Jefferson inherited from his father a very 
large estate—while Mr. Adams’ situation gave 
him a better opportunity of mingling with the 
active parts of society, Mr. Jefferson’s leisure 
afforded opportunity for increasing his literary 
attainments. Mr. Adams practised much at 


same time, its noonday happiness, breathing | 
simultaneously their last prayers for its great-| 
ness, rising in the light of one day’s sun to an) 
enjoyment of higher felicities, it 1s almost im-| 
possible to forbear exclaiming in the language 
of the admiring and mourning Israelite—* they | 
were lovely and pleasant, in their lives and 
in their deaths they were not divided.” 


int | 


LITERARY. 
Tae Inisuman. A Weekly Newspaper, with! 


the above title, to be issued every Wednes- 





JUST PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE, 
By Puivip Price, Jr. No. 66, Lombard-street. 

A Review of the general and particular caus. 
es which have produced the late disorders and 
divisions inthe Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in Philadelpbia: with introductory remarks 
on the state of the Primitive Churches, their 
gradual declension, and subsequent advance- 
ment in reformation to the rise of the Society 
of Friends, by James Cockburn. 

Price 75 cents in bvards, and 1 dollar 
bound. 








ITEMS OF NEWS, 





Preva, Ohio, Jan. 3.—Innumerable multi- 
tudes of Pigeons have been for many days pass- 
ing and repassing overthis town. One flock 


| which passed over literaly obscured the atmos- 


sphere, and could be observed in every direc- 


day, in this city, the object of which is, to col-| tion as far as the eye could reach, and making a 
lect and embody all the principal events relat-| noise like astrong rush of wind. No calcula- 
ing to Catholic Emancipation, in Irc!and, Dot) tions can possibly be made of its extent with 
only give a passing history, but to excite the! any degree of accuracy ; but we should imagine 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty, in the) fom the time occupied in their passage, that 





the bar. Mr. Jefferson applied closely to the 


United States, to aid all parts of the globe in| 
breaking the shackles of oppression, The Pro | 
testants of Portugal and Spain are oppressed as 
well as the Jews, the Dissenters, and the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and it behooves us aS men, 
enjoying so large a portion of mental and civil 
liberty, as we do in this conntry, to aid them 
in their arduous struggle for the same privileges | 
we cnjoy. 

“Tue [nisHMan” will be printed on fine 
medium paper, and delivered to Subscribers 
every Wednesday, at $2a year, payable 10 
advance, by W. 3S. Blain, and A. [f. Cun- 
ninzham of Charleston, South Carolina. 

We cordially wish the above an extensive 
circulation, and shall with pleasure forward the 
names of any disposed to subscribe—at the 
same time we think the best thing the proposed 
publishers could do, would be to let it alone—a 
subscription list of three or four thousand names 
looks very well on paper, and if they all paid, 
would feel very comfortable in the pocket, but 


the foremost ones might have down thirty miles 
by the time the latter part of the flock passed 
over! We have no doubt but that, if the pige- 
ons in one flock above noticed could be enu- 
merated, they would at least amount to as ma- 
ny ia number as the dollars lost by the Adams 
man in Baltimore in the great bet. The 
weather, for several weeks past, has been al- 
most as mild as during our Indian summer, 
PepesTRIANISM Ex?TRAORDINARY.—-—On 
Tuesday last, Charles Lewis, a young man of 
this town, walked, or more properly ran, into 
Portland from this village, a distance of fifteen 
and a half miles, in the short space of two hours 
and two minutes. A wager has been laid 
against his accomplishihg it in two hours twen- 
ty minutes, on which he started, and won, a8 
it appears from the above statement, with 
eighteen minutesto spare. A rider who bad 
been sent forward, found the draw of Vaughn's 
bridge raised, and being interested in Lewis's 
winning, offered, the men, at the bridge five 





we know from sad experience and from the no- 
tices to delinquent subsribers we see in those 
papers with which we exchange, we judge that 


dollars to induce them to lower it, which they 
refused todo for so small a consideration. Ia 
the mear time Lewis came up, and after some 
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delay, a plank was procured, which was thrown 
goross the draw and Lewis passed, From the 
pridge he waiked moderately into town to 
r’s Hotel,a distance of more than one 
le, being advised te slacken his pace, as he 
pada great abundance of time left for performn- 
the remainder of the distance. 
he first nine miles were passed over in one 
pour. Mr. Lewis is certainly entitled to be 
called the Eclipse of pedestrians. 
A Pen.—The pen with which Bonaparte 
signed his abdication at Fontainbleau, was 
first bought by an Englishman for much more 








shows strangers through the palace, Gooding | 
that this relic was so well paid for, bas since | 


His cnstomers have chiefly been Euglishmen. 
A new mode of applying friction rollers toa 


New Jersey, which produces truly astonishing 
results. 


A weight of 860 pounds was drawn | 


Last week, at a village near Hull, a spirited 
young labouring man was returning from a 
visit to his sweetheart, about twelve o’clock 
at night, when, in passing the church yard, he 
saw a horse and cart, without a driver, stand- 
ing near the gate. Suspecting it belonged to 
resurrection mea, who were labouring in their 





himself, to watch, and soon saw the two men | 
carry a corpse froin the church yard, which | 
they put upright in the cart, wrapping it up 1D} 
a great coat, and placing a hat on the head, | 
person, ‘This ceremony performed, they re- | 
turned to fillup the grave; the intrepid obser- | 


sold a great number of true abdication pens! ver of their proceedings lust no time in taking 


| the body out of the cart, and placing it in the | 
jdarkest side of the road, where it could not| 


} 


vacant place limseif, wrapped up in the same | 
‘The rob. | 


coat and the same hat on his bead. 


are entitled to coloured plates free of any extra 
charge—if any are overlooked, they will 
oblige by informing the post master where 
they receive their papers, and the mistake 
shall be rectified. 

One of our self-appointed agents, writes— 
‘I perceive you have sent bills to your sub- 
scribers in this place for the first volume of the 


|yocation in the church yard, he concealed | Souvenir—they have paid me long ago—and [{ 


will remit it to you ina few weeks.” This 
letter is dated three months ago, and still we 
have not received the promised remittance;-- 
we desire him and several others who we 


than its weight ia gold. The domestic who | evidently to give it the appearance of a living | know are indebted in the same way, to perform 


an act of justice to us as weil as the subscri- 
bers from whom they have collected. 


Tir ror TAT.--The passengers on board 
an Aberdeen smack were most grievously 


. 4 a8 » gsc Ore ‘ aly sess} 7 “< . . 
nilroad car, has been invented bya citizen of be discovered, aud taking possession of the | annoyed by the nocturnal visitations of wyriads 


of hungry bugs. These little blood suckers 
were so incessant in their attacks, that to close 


over a level railway, not very slowly, bya halt bers of the dead soon returned, and jumped | an eye was utterly out of the question, nay, so 
pound weight, drawing over a pully. One horse | into the cart perfectly satisfied with their suc-| severely did some suffer, that in the morning 
will draw eighty five tous, with the aid of this) cess, when one of them, for the purpose Of| when all hands were mustered in the cabin, 


. . iper > alic d Ir “1Ze } * x . Q 
important invention. adjusting the situation of their prize, took bold | gy ejr physiognomies were to be recognized 


templated in Pottsville, Peon. Mines have 
been opened, houses and stores built, wharycs 
erected, Xc. 

The Ohio river at Wheeling, last Saturday 
week, was four and a half feet above low 
water mark. 


Voyage to the East Indies he says, that the 
heat in Calcutta is so excessive, that the ( oin- 
pany’s clerks’ when writing letters, are oblig 
ed to sit naked, immersed up to the neck in 
large vessels, into which cold water is continu- 
ally pumped by slaves fromawell! The sum of 
three farthings was collected at Little Wilbra 
ham Church, Cambridgeshire, on Sunday se'n 
ight, afier a sermon lo aid of the fund 
Duilding and repairing churehes.—A 


for 


cently sold at Providence for $34. 

raised in Cranston, by Mr. D. Randall. 
hog was of the short leggedysinall boned breed, 
and doutless says the American, did not cost 


It was 


weazel nosed, flap eared fellows would do, 
with a frome like a seventy four. 





* 

Porerry, Music, and Patntixe. Poetry 
breathes a charm over the cold realities of life 
and iinparts a brilliant colouring to every ob 
ject that surrounds us, and an interest to the 
Most trivial incidents that occur. Seea through 
her golden medium, earth is paradise and love 
is heaven. Music etherialises humanity and 
lifts the soul to its original sphere; witha pow 
erful ariny hand she strikes the sensitive cords 
ofmemory, awakening alike the thrilling re- 
collection of former eujoyments, or the mourao- 
ful remembrance of past sorrow. But Painting 
ss the power of an enchantress;-- 

eneath her magic pencil spring those forms 
which are endeared to us by love, or endeared 
sacred by esteem and reverence. Over these 
Cherished shadows death has no power! we 
Wear them in our bosoms, we place them in 
ourclosets, and enjoy with them a sweet and 
holy communion in our hours of retirement.— 
As relics of those who sleep in the dust, they 
seem to confer with usin the language of 
Other years; and while we remember some 
useful precept of friendly monition which once 
passd their lips, we regard them as benignant 








Spirits still hovering in our paths, to remind us 
‘four duty, and that we are also imperishable. 


i 


Important To Crerxs.—In Bartolomeo’s | 


hog | 
‘weighing 541 pounds, when dressed, was re 


one fourth in his keeping, that one of your | 


lexclaimed, in terrified accents, ‘* Oh, John, | 
he’s warm.’—* Pll warm you,” replied the | 
| fancied corpse, in solemn sound; at the same | 
| ume slowly raisiug himself in the cart. One| 
lof the horrified resurrectionists spruig from | 
|the cart and fled with the utmost speed of | 
fright; the other, who had touched the warm | 
hand of the late tenant of the grave, fell on | 
| his knees to supplicate mercy; but, probably | 
| encouraged by the success of his companion, | 
lafter a moment of incoherent prayer tor for- 
'giveness, summoned resolution, leaped fromm 
ihe cart and fled. The ingenious captor re- | 
| Mains in undisputed possession of the cart and 

orse, as the reward of his achievement; the 

| body has of course, been returned to the house 


| 


| appoluted for all living. 
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EACH VOLUME 
ELEGANT COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 


EMBELLISHED WITH TWENTY 
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| TERMS, $3 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, | 








PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 11, 1829. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





| 
Since our last we have received two letters | 
from L. S. A. to whom we return our thanks 
—he will find a packet directed to him at the | 
peighbouring post office-we would respectfully 
suggest to this writer, a little more care tn thie | 
revision of his pieces; as we formerly observed | 
the establishment is too poor to keep a poet, 
and we might therefore in attempting to cor- | 
rect, mistake the author’s meaning. | 
The Enchanted Vale is received, and had a 
cursory perusal. 
We this week present our patrons with a| 
likeness of the late president Jefferson—and | 
have in preparation one of the late John} 
Adams; they are intended to be in addition to | 
the twenty copper-plate engravings which we 
are bound to furnish. | 
Those of our patrons who have paid us three | 
dollars for the second volume of the Souvenir, 





A great extension of the coal trade is con-|of its haad, as he supposed, and immediately | with considerable difficulty! One night theie 


agonies became so intolerable, that they bel- 
lowed out to the master of the vessel, ** O, 
maister; maister, they’re biting us!’ ‘* What 
the deil’s biting ye?” cried the master * Q, 
sir, the bugs.’? The response of the maister, 
if not consolatory, was admirably laconic— 
‘* Weel, care fell ye, canna ye bite them back 
again!”? 

It is said that the equestrian statue of 
George the Third, about to be erected at 
Windsor, is of such magnitude, that twelve 
of Mr. Westmacott’s men have at one time 
together taken luuch in the interior of the 
horse, the door through which they entered 
being the saddle place. 

A simple and efficient moveable planisphere 
executed in pasteboard. bas just been introdu- 
ced. Ipgeniously constructed, it shows all 
the principal stars visible at the time within 


| the horison. 














HYMEWEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
Vith faith and hope entwine 


Loves bright unfading wreath.— Old Ploy. 


On Sunday evening, by the Rev. W. T. 
Brantly, Mr. Leonard Kittenger, to Miss Eliza 
B. Moore, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John H. 
Kennedy, George H. Garret, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late Tuomas M. 
fall. 





OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—0 believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit herem 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! 


On Thursday morning, Joseph Bell, mer- 
ciant of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Robert S. 
Yall, in the Slst year of his age. 

On the Ist instant, Caroline Gillespy, agod 
17 months, daughter of John Gillespy, of the 
Northera Liberties. 
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[From La Belle Assemblee. ] 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 
FUL DRESS EVENING costumE.—A dress 

of white satin, with a flounce beautifully paint- 
ed or embroidered at the border with blue and 
yellow fiowers; the flounce finished by a rich 
and elegant head, on which are spots of the 
same colours as these on the border of the 
flounce; over this is a full ruche of blond. The 
corsage is a la Sevigne with a girandole brooch 
formed of valuable pear-pearls, in the centre 
of the bouffont-drapery across the top of the 
bust. The sleeves short, and their fulness 
confined by astring of pearls. A pointed zone 
of white satin, on which are coloured flowers, 
corresponding with those on the trimming of 
the skirt. The hairis arranged on each side of 
the face in curls; and over it is placed the ele- 
gant toque a la Psyche, composed of tulle and 
blond, the latter edging the papillon wings, 
which expand from the border. A beautiful 
plume of white feathers ornaments the left side 
of this truly graceful head-dress. The ear- 
pendants are of wrought gold, an article of 
jewellery now in peculiar favour. On entering 
an anti-room, or quitting a full dress party, a 
cloak is thrown over this dress of velvet, the 
scarlet of the rock geranium blossom; it is tied 
round the neck with gold cordon, terminating 


e200 
Ueve 


with superb thistle tassels of the same rich ma- | 


terial. : 

Batt press.—A dress of figured gauze, 
trimmed with bows, and scrolls of white satin, 
painted in zig-zags, and bound with either blue 
or green. The corsage a la Grecque, and the 
sleeves short and4ull. The hair very much 
elevated on the summit of the head, the Apollo- 
knot being entirely visible in front; this is 
made up of large bows of pufls of hair, cork- 
screw, and other ringlets. The curls next 
the face are divided from the forehead, and ar- 
_ ranged on each side, iv full curls. The ear- 
pendants and neck-lace are of sappnires and 
gold, avd beautifully formed in festoons; in the 
centre is a girandole ornament, consisting of 
three valuable sapphires of a pear form. 


INVITATION TO A BEAUTIFUL BUT VERY 
smMALL Younc Lapy:— 


You little light-hearted gossamer thing, 

You promised to visit us during the Spring; 

We are gloomy, and sad, are pining to see 

Que that’s dear to us all, and dearest to me; 

Jaye you grown apy larger, or still are the 

same? 

For Fame speaks of you coldly—but who cre- 
dits Fame? 

She declares that you dread e’en the cracks in 
the floor, 

And with putty and paste we must cover them 


Or the apartment below you may chance to 
explore! 

And she says, if one hold a pin to one’s eye, 

To discern you behind it, in vain we shall try— 

But, [ candidly tell you, I think this a lie. 

Yet I’ll even do more—on these points 1’ll be 

5 dumb, 

If you will, my sweet maiden, but promise to 

come ; 


most, 


,| And then we’ll return you, per-twopenny post! 


HENRY FIELDING. 


Fielding being one day in Andrew Millar’s 

shop, the bookseller, in conversation with some 
| others, he was observing that though he allow- 
,ed Scotchmen a good deal of acumen and 
ilearning, they had little or no humour, and 
were besides very credulous. This being de- 
nied by one of the party, Fielding betted him 
a guinea that he would tell Andrew Millar (who 
had just at that time stepped into the back 
parlour) a story that no man would believe 
but himself. The wager being accepted, and 
Millar returned to his shop, Fielding very 
gravely asked his advice about setting up a 
coach. Millarwho knew his circumstances, 
at once exclaimed against the extravagance 
jand folly of it. ‘Nay but’ said Fielding, * you 
dont know how I intend to manage. This 
coach shall be ready at my office-door every 
| morning at a certain hour, to carry the people 
who are brought before me asa police magis- 
trate, to their several destinations. Now, as 
|I have, upon an average 5,000 people brought 
before me ina year, take the calculation at 
two shillings per head, that will produce 5001. a 
| year, which will give me the convenience and 
eclat of a coach, and put 5001. a year in my 
pocket. Well, what do you think of my 
scheme? 

Millar seemed astonished for awhile, at last 
breaking out into a passion, he exclaimed it 
was the silliest, maddest scheme ke ever heard 
of: that he not only would expose bimself to the 
world, but would likewise run the risk of catch- 
ing allkinds of those disorders which rogues 
| and vagabonds were subject to.”’ * Well, An- 
drew,’ replied Fielding, ‘1 shall consider of 


' the gentieman he had betted with very signifi- 
cantly) ‘ please to hand me over a guinea, which 
you will believe [have won.’ The other ad- 
| mitted the wager won, gave Fielding his guin- 
|ea, and they all heartily enjoyed the laugh at 


| Millar’s expense. 


BROKEN CHAIN. 
| BY MRS. 


|f am free! I have burst through my heavy 
chain! 

The life of young eagles is mine again! 

I may cleave with my bark the glad sounding 


HEMANS. 


i} 
sea, 

[may rove where the wind roves—my path is 
free. 


The streams dash in joy down the tameless 
hill, 

The birds pierce the depths of the skies at 
will 

The arrow goes forth with the singing breeze 

And is not my spirit as one of these? 


Oh! the glad earth, with its wealth of flowers, 

And the voices that ring through its forest 
bowers, 

And the laughing glance of the founts that 
shine, 

Lighting its valleys!—all, all are mine! 


Imay urge through the desert my foaming 
steed, 

The wings of the morning shall lend him speed; 

[ may meet the storm in its rushing glee, 

Its blasts and its lightnings are not more free! 





» 


what you say; in the mean time,’ (looking at} 


| You sha’n’t be detained *bove a month at the} Captive! and hast thou then riven thy chain? . 


Art thou free in the wilderness, free on the 
main? 

Yes! these thy spirit may proudly soar, 

But must thou not mingle with crouds ongg 
more! 


The bird, when he pineth, may cease his song, 

Till the hour when his heart shall again be 
strong; 

But then—wilt thou turn in thy woe aside, 

And weep ’midst thy brethren?—no, not for 
pride! 


May the fiery word from thy lip find way, 

When the thought burning in thee would rush 
to-day? 

|May the love or the grief of thy haunted breast, 

Look forth from thy features, the banquet’s 
guest? 

|No! with the shaft in thy bosom borne, 

Thou must hide the wound from the eye of 
scorn, 

Thou must fold the mantle that nene may see, 

|And mask thee with laughter, and say thou 

art free. 


| 





Free!—thou art bound, till thy race is run, 

| By the might of all on the soul of one! 

On thy heart, on thy lip, must the fetter be— 
Dreamer, fond dreamer! ob! who is free? 


| THE VISION OF BOSSALDAH. 


| Bossaldah, an ancient Sultan of Egypt, had 
‘an only son, who was now just rising to man- 
hood. He loved this son as the last hope of his 
old age, and clung to him as the haven of re- 
pose after a toilsome and wearisome life. He 
spared po means to promote the aggrandize- 
ment and splendour of this beloved son. ‘He 
| immense treasures—he subdued 
|neighbouring lands,-be laboured day and night, 
|—he seemed to think expedients of all kinds 


\lawful and desirable, ifso he might but have for 
} 


lcollected 


| By dint of unwearied exertions, be seemed at 
|last to have almost attained the height of hig 
| wishes, when the youth, who was to inherit the 
\fruit of so much pains, was unfortunately 
jpierced to the heart by an arrow as he was 
|hunting, and fell dead upon the spot. 

Bossaldah was inconsolable. He tore his 
'beard, beat his face and his breast, and shed 
i floods of burning tears for his irreparable loss. 
| His cries resounded even from the distant rocks 
; but they recalled not the youth to life, His 
servants ventured to approach, and endeavour- 
ed to speak to him of resignation, but he lis- 
tened not, and drove them from him. He 
even cursed his palaces, bis kingdom, and bim. 
self, and hid himselfin a dark cavern inthe 
neighbonring forest. And here be lay in the 
dust, groaning in despair; and loudly and bit- 
terly did he accuse Providence of injustice & 
cruelly. Why was I inade the lord of 80 
many lands and kingdoms,” he exclaimed, 
‘“¢ when my only son was to die in the flower 
of his youth? No; there is no God who cares for 
the affairs of men, or who loves his creatures. 
He takes pleasure only in tormenting them, 
and in destroying the happiness they bave pain- 
fully toiled (o procure.” 

Thus he passed three days without either 
food or drink, in the wildest agonies of despair. 
His strength was exhausted; he lay on the 
ground weary and wretched; and he longed 
only for death thatit might come to end bis 
misery. By degrees he seemed to have supk 
almost into a state of insensibility, when, on & 
sudden, a light appeared to dawn in a distant 





him a powerful kingdom and a splendid throne, 
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en 
er of the heavens. It approached and grew 
prighter, and the next moment he found him- 
gelf surrounded with the most dazzling brilli- 
gocy. He started and raised his eyes, and a 
g man clothed in robes of the purest and 
elearest azure, and crowned with a garland of 
the brightest lilies, stood before him. The youth 
witha branch which he held in his hand, and 
which seemed to gleam with immortal verdure, 
otly touched the forehead of the sultan, New 
life instantly rushed through his limbs, his 
heart was warm and strong, and he stood up, 
and looked calmly on the clear vault of heaven! 
‘Bossaldah,’ said the vision, ‘I am Kalock, the 
angel of peace, and I am sent to teach thee. 
Come and follow me.’ 
_ He took him by the hand, Jed him up a lofty 
mountain, and placing him on the yery brow of 
the highest cliff, said to hin, ‘look downwards 
jn this valley.’ 
before him a sandy desert island. 
of the sea beat and broke over its barren shores 
gndcast a naked shipwrecked mariner upon 
the shingly beach. The unhappy man_ held 
firmly in one handa casket of diamonds, and 


with the other he endeavoured to scramble up | 


the steep and craggy rocks that lay before him. 
He had nearly reached the summit-his bright- 
ning countenance betokened his hope that he 
fad at last reached some kind and hospitable 
country, wheo with his last step he foand that 
he attained only astertile desert, with no trace 
of food, or cultivation, or inhabitant. 

screamed with terror and disappointment. 
casthis jewels upon the earth; he wrung his 
hands, and the desolate echoes of his voice re 


sounded even above the hoarse clamour of the | 


dashing surges. He ran through the plain, and 
eagerly sought for some kind of food; but here 


grew neither tree nor herb, neither flower nor | 


shrub. Four times did the sun rise and set, 
aod he had not found one wild berry, or one 
leaf, with which to appease his raging hunger. 
e and exhausted at last, having in vain 
eked the stunted and parched grass that 
hereand there upon it, he lay down upon 
the brow of the cliff, and waited for death. ‘Ah!’ 
cried Bossaldah, and turned towards the angel, 
tbe merciful, and suffer not this wretched man 
todie thus miserably.’. * Have patience,’ re- 
plied the angel, ‘and think on what thou now 
seest.’ Bossaldah looked again, and beheld a 
thip which was approaching the island. The 
starving man perceived the ship; he took fresh 
spirit, sprang on his feet, spread his hands, and 
earnestly beckoned the people of the ship. 
When they saw him, they drew to the shore. 
He fell on his knees before the captain of the 
vessel], intreated his succour, and promised ‘to 
to give half of his treasures to his deliverers. 
The captain looked at the precious stones, and 
made a sign to his companions. They bound 
the unhappy sufferer hand and foot, took from 
him his jewels, left him fettered, lying on the 
beach, and departed, rejoicing in their booty. 
‘O Son of heaven!’ cried. Bossaldah to his 
Companion, ‘ canst thou behold this and suffer 
it? See, the wretches have set sail, and are 
leaving their victim to die of hunger.’ * Look 
ouce more,’ replied the angel. ‘ The ship of 
the plunderers has struck upon yonder rock. 
Hearest thou their cry? Not one comes from 
the sinking wreck: they haveall perished un 
der the burden of their sins, Would you have 
saved the miserable man whom they deserted 
by means of a vessel, which was itself doomed 
to destruction? Presume not to blame the ways 
ofProvidence. He en whom thou hast wast- 
ed thy regrets shall be delivered and preserved, 
though not by the means which thou wouldst 





Bossaldah obeyed, and saw | 
The waves | 


He} 
He | 


world has plans which thou knowest not, and 
can accomplish them by ways thou couldst not 
have devised. This man was hard and covet- 
ous, and cruel to the poor and needy. He had 
more than he needed, but his avarice drove him 
to the sea to get more. Providence, therefore, 
brought him into this desert, to soften his iron 
heart, and to open his griping hand; and hap- | 
py willhe be if he do but learn wisdom from his} 
afflictions. But turn once more, and thou} 
shalt see yet another vision.’ # | 
Bossaldah obeyed, and looking again from | 
the rock, cast his eyes downward. The sea} 
had vanished and thie island, the rocks, and the | 
|Shore, had changed into a blooming plain, } 
| smiling with rich harvests, and all the blessings | 
of cultivation. As iis eyes rested with pleasure | 
,on the shining prospect, a lofty palace of gold| 
and marble rose before him. Its architecture | 
was as perfect as the materials of which it was | 
built were costly. A magnificent flight of} 
| steps led to the spacious portico, which was} 
supported by the most elegant Corinthian pil. } 
lars, and paved with the most costly mosaic; 
and, in perfect accordance with this noble en- 
trance, were the sculptured walls, the brilliant 
windows, the splendid domes, of the palace it- 
self. Scarcely had Bossaldah surveyed the 
dazzling scene, when the ivory doors of the 
palace opened, and discovered a royal throne, 
covered withcloth of gold, and adorned with 
the most precious stones. Treasures of gold, 
and silver, and jewels, without number or 
measure, lay in countless profusion on either 
{side of the throne, which was likewise sur- 
rounded with the first princes of the land, and | 
ambassadors of a thousand other nations, in 
their richest habits of ceremony. They were 
taking their oatis of allegiance and fidelity to 
the young monarch, who sat on the throne; 
and this young monarch was Aboram, the son 
of Bossaldah. 
| ‘Holy Allah! itis my son,’ cried the sultan, 
|*Oloose me—let me go and embrace him 
|* Wait,’ replied the angel, ‘that which thou 
jseest is but an empty image: and it is here only 
| to teach thee the folly of thy past life, and ef| 
{thy presentdespair. Look attentively, and! 
lobserve it well.’ Thevision continued. The 
|homage paid to the young King, lasted little) 
jlonger than the ceremony. His coronation | 
l ended with a feast, and he divided the splendid 
treasures among his guests. In a few momeoats } 
were the riches, which had becn accnmulated 
by the economy, avarice, and oppression of so| 
} many long, painful, and tedious years, utterly 
|dispersed., Scarcely had the nobles adorned | 
| themselves with the diamonds of their prince, 
than they grew proud, and set up themselves 
jagainst him. They quickly overturned and! 
| threw down his throne, and then made for 
| themselves new thrones outofits rains. And 
| they took the son of Bossaldah, who had made 
| himselfdrunk at kis feast, bound him, and threw | 
|him into prison, where, after long sufferings, 
he received his death from the hand ofa slave. 
The sultan turned away his eyes. ‘ Ah, il 
is enough?’ cricd he; ‘itis enough!’ ‘The 
| providence and mercy of Allah,’ replied the 
j angel, * have spared thee the dreadful reality.’ 
‘| have sinned,’ said Bossaldah, ‘ when I mur- 
mured against him. Yea, [I thank him that 
my son died in his innocence, and that he is 
free from all these evils to come.’ ‘ Go, Bos- 
saldah,’ said the angel, ‘* and bear thy life witl| 
patience and gratitude. All the works of men | 
upon earth are transitory; the proudest monu- | 








} 





robber willbe held in hatred and contempt; 


ments of their ambition sink under the burden | 
of afew years. The name of the usurer and the | without judgment,—all sail and no ballast. 


pious will be honoured by posterity, and re- 
ceive the blessing of heaven’ 

Thus spake the Angel of Peace, and be rose 
with spreading pinions upwards in the air, 
while the Sultan watched him earnestly, until 
the rustling of his wings was no heard more and 
the bright clouds which received him, finally 
hid him from all human eyes. Bossaldah awoke. 
He was lying in the cavern in the forest with his 
face toward the earth. He rose up, went back 
to his palace, and sought, during a long and 
peaceful reign, to heal the wounds of his own 
heart, and to mitigate the sufferings which his 
people had endured through his avarice and 
oppression, by impartial justice and benevolent 
wisdom. 

— ENGLISH SPIRIT AND MANNERS OF THE AGE, 
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The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, devo- 
ted to General Literature and the Fine Arts, 
New Series, No. 4, Vol. 1, for February, 1829. 

CONTENTS.—Historical Novels; Refec- 
tions onthe Harmony of Nature; Haslan and 
Alkazia; Poetry--Woman’s Truth; Anony- 
mous Writers: Phrenology; Three weeks in 
the Country; The Walnut Street Prize Addres- 
es; Thoughts on Fools; Review--Cardell’s 
Grammar: Tobacco, Vagaries, No. 3—Dinner. 
to great men: Woman: to Subscribers. 

Price, $5 per annum. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

CONTENTS:--Life of James Brindley, 
Civil Engineer, Improved mode of employing 
Wood Screws; Working Hard Wood, Ca 
fron, Brass, &c. Manufacture of Iron an 
Steel in India; Swenery on Pyrometers by ra- 
liant heat; Green on the Pressure of the Sea 
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at different depths; Sieviere’s new mode of 
projecting Shot: Cumberland on the origin of 
Balloons: Watton Attraction and Repnision 
inthe Lunar Rays: Mitchell on the Jaculator 
Fish; Spontaneous Combustion of the Human 


Body; Innocuous Nature of Putrid Exhala- 
tions; Restoration of the Hair by Sulphete of 
Copper; On the History of the Honey Bee, 
and its products; Cohesive strength of Beams, 
Bars, &c. Remarks upon Bleaching: Action 
of the Moon onthe Atmosphere: On the Sid 
roscope: for detecting the presence of Iron; 
Notice respecting Copal Varnish. 
AMERICAN PATENTS.—Editor’s Noti- 





e- 


ices, and List of Patents for October, 1828. 





The above work is published monthly, at 
$5 per annum. Sifbscriptions received at the 
Academy, at the Hall of the Institute. 





If you want to be happy, keep movir 


The notion that contentment is happines, is 
one of the grossest absurdities ever broached 
in this absurd world. As far as we can see, an 
oyster is content; if you are a hunian oyster, 
you may be content too. 








The late King of Naples, playing once at 
cards, exclaimed, on making a fault, ** lam 
an ass.’’ The Duke ‘ who was playing with him 
made a mistake soon after, and d * and I 
amagreater ass than your Majesty.” The 
King never played with him again. 


sal 


Every one believes in universal salvation, as 
applied to themselves. 





Courage without discretion is like fancy 


Labor is good, if not for food, certainly for 


lave prescribed. The sovereign Ruler of the’ aud the name only of the benevolent and the! physi 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


SERENADE. 

Oh! lady from thy pillow rise 

The moon on lake and tree is beaming; 
Bid slumber leave thy gentle eyes, 

Tho’ e’en of lové shore may’st be dreaming, 
For ere the light in eastern skies 

Proclaims the dawning day. 
Thy lover from his country flies, 

Fate calls him far away 
Then lady, from thy pillow rise 

He dare not longer stay. 


My heart is true, and swift my steed, 
Oh! haste thee love ere day is breaking, 
And with thy faithful lover speed, 
Ere those who mar our joys‘are waking. 
1 know an isle whose fairy flowers 
Fade not ’neath wintry skies; 
And there we’ll pass love’s sunny hours, 
Then lovely lady, rise; 
I there will build thee fairy bowers 
Like love, whose bloom ne’er dies. 


Hist—hist, methinks the lark I hear, 
Begin his song, to Heaven soaring 
Nay, nay ’twas only fancy, dear, 
Then haste with me ador’d, adoring. 
Nay tarry not, to bid farewell; ~~: 
To home, for swift the night-mists flee; 
Let sorrow not thy young heart swell, 
But fondly trust in me 
For oh! by loves enchanting spell, 


Fore’er I’m bound to thee. J.B.P. 





Fer, the potion once tasted, 
To drink is no pain, 

But, if left, the taste, wasted, 
Must come o’er again, 

When the darkness of mourning 
By slumber relieved, 

It more darkens the morning 
To those who’re bereaved: 

Oh! the winter’s least dreary 
When dreary ail through; 

For, when days shine out cheery, 
Its darkness we rue! 





Oh! still as thou’rt seeming, 
There’s that in thy heart 

Will burst through thy dreaming, 
And mis’ry impart; 

*Tis the loss of each blessing 
On earth that is given; 
Tis thy memory confessing 
How sad thou art riven! 
Some angel should take thee 
Where full is the bliss; 
And in heaven awake thee 

















ON SEEING AN UNFORTUNATE 
ORPHAN ASLEEP. 


Soft is thy sleeping, 
Thou image of rest! 
But, sad is the weeping 
That lurksin thy breast! 
When thy sleep shall forsake thee, 
How sad wilt thou seem! 
When the morn shall awake thee, 
And end thy calm dream! 
Ob! better for feeling 
To weep o’er its woes; 
Than, its sadness concealing, 
To sink in repose! 
For the full cup of sorrow, 
While shaking must drip; 
But if still, then, to morrow, 
Comes full to the lip! 


Ob! better to sorrow 
Than, cheated, to sleep, 

To wake on the morrow 
More sadly to weep! 


By thy fond parents’ kiss! 
For this world bas no treasure 
To gladden thy brow; 
Oh! thy only poor pleasure 


Is to slumber as now! R. JARMAN. 





We cannot resist the temptation of laying | 
before our readers the following beautiful 
lines by that delightful writer Mary Howirt, 


Children of pleasant song 


Are taught within the mountain solitudes; 


For hoary legends to your wilds belong, 


And yours are haunts where inspiration broods, 


Then go forth—earth and sky 


To you are tributary—joys are spread 


Profusely, like the summer flowers that lie 


In the green path, beneath your gamesome tread, 





THE FiSHER’S CALL. 

*¢ The thorn is in the bud, 

The palm is in the blossom 
The primrose, in the shade, 

Unfolds her dewy bosom; 
Sweet Coquet’s purling clear, 

And summer music making; 
The trout bas Jeft his Jair, 

Then waken, fishers, waken. 


The lavrock’s in the sky, 

And on the heath the plover, 
The bee upon the thyme, 

The swallow skimming over; 
The farmer walks the field, 

The seed he’s casting steady; 
The breeze is blowing west, 

Be ready, fishers, ready. 


The violet’s in her prime, 

And April is the weather: 
The partridge on the wing, 

The muircock in the heather; 
The sun’s upon the pool 


It’s gittering like the gold, 











in our opinion they breathe the spirit of true 
poetry—and we take more pleasure in pre- 
senting them, because they are the production 
of a lady and a Quakeress—A sect which is 
supposed, generally to discourage all such 
things as idle waste of time--but we think 
with the advancement of the age in refinement | 
that sociely has caught the influence, and many | 
could be numbered, who did vot their modesty | 
| forbid exposure, would be an #rnoament aud | 
| biessing to their country. | 


| “ MOUNTAIN CHILDREN. 

| ** Dwellers by lake and hill! 

| Merry companions of the bird and bee, 

| Go gladly forth, and drink of joy your fill, 
With unconstrained step, and spirit free! 





No croud impedes your way, 
No city wall prescrioes your further bounds, 
Where the wild flock can wander, ye may stray, 
The long day through, ’mid sumer sights and sounds. 
| The sunshine and the flowers; 
| And the old trees that cast a solemn shade, 
The pleasant cvening, the fresh dewy hours, 
And the green hills whereon yonr fathers played. 


The gray and ancient peaks, 
Round which the silent clouds hang day and night, 
And the low voice of water, as it makes, 
Like a glad creature, murmurings of delight; 


These are your joys. Go forth— 

| Give your hearts up unto their mighty power, 
For in his spirit God bas clothed the earth, 

And speaketh solemnly from tree and flower. 


The voice of hidden rills 
Its quiet way into your spirits finds; 
And awfully the everlasting hills 
Address you in their many-toned winds, 


Ye sit upon the earth, 
Twining its flowers, and shouting, full of glee; 
And a pure mighty influenee, ’mid your mirth 
Moulds your unconscious spirits silently. 





Hence is it that the lands * 
Of storm and mountain have the noblest sons: 
Whom the world reverences—the patriot bands 
Were 6f the hills like you, ye little ones! 





Oh! hasten, fishers, hasten. 


The Felton lads are up, 
They’re lookin’ to their tackle, 
The sawmon’s in the stream, 
And killing is the hackel. 
If there’s a feat to do, 
*Tis Weldon boys should do it; 
Then up and rig your gads, 
And to it, fishers, to it! 





*TIS HOME WIIERE’ER ‘THE 
HEART IS. 


Tis home where’er the heart is, 
Where’er its loved ones dwell, 
In cities or in cotages, 
Thronged bapnts or mossy cell; 
The heart’s a rover ever, 
And thus on wave or wild, 
The maiden with her lover walks, 
The mother with ber child. 


‘Tis bright where’cr the heart is, 
Its fairy spells can bring 

Fresh fountains to the wilderness, 
And tothe desert spring. 

There are green isle’s in each ocean 
O’er which affection glides, 

And a haven on each shore, 
When Love’s the star that guides. 


"Tis free where’er the heart is, 
Nor chains nor dungeon dim 

May check the mind’s aspirings, 
The spirit’s pealing hyma! 

The heart that gives its beauty, 
Its glory, and its power— 

Tis sunlight to its rippling stream; 
And soft dew to its shower. 
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